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PROFILE SKETCHES, 
ROBERT OWEN, OF LANARK. 


BY JOHN NEAL 





Original. 


A proriLe for our money! A spirited profile is often the best 
likeness in the world. Every body knows it. Every body 
stops to say—look here! Did you ever see anything half so 
natural ?— the very man himself—hey! Nor does it follow, 
because every body cries out when he sees it, that, like the huge 
nose of Weilington, the little cocked-hat of Napoleon, the black 
beard of Charles Fox, or the round paunch and red waistcoat 
of John Bull, it is a wicked and spiteful caricature. No, in- 
deed —no such thing! But every body knows it, and every 
body stops to say so, simply because the details are left out — 
the laborious finishing — and the imagination has fair play.— 
The people are never such close observers, as portrait and min- 
jature-painters would have you believe. The multitude never 
know, nor care, whether your nose is, or is not in the middle 
of your face, nor whether your eyes are a leetle mismatched. 
All they do know is—and that only when they see your shadow, 
or hear an imitation of your cough,— that you have exceed- 
ingly huge shoulders, or a stoop, a melancholy rattle in 


|vineed of one thing at least, if nothing more, namely, that he 
,is perfectly in earnest, and believes what he says. 


You may 
hear him as we have, month after month and year after year, 
solemnly asserting that there shall be cities and towns no lon- 
ger, that the grass will be growing in the streets of London, 
yea, even in the most crowded thoroughfares, about the Royal 
Exchange, and along Cheapside, within a twelvementh; and 
that before ten years are over, Robert Owen’s institutions 
will cover the face of the whole earth; and every individual 
who has come into it will enjoy more and possess more than 
any monarch does now. Yet you will find it hard, very hard 
to believe the dreamer either a fool ora madman. We have 
talked with him the very day — if we recollect rightly, within 
the very hour, when the great question of life and death to his 
whole system, to the labors of a life, and to the hope of thou- 
sands who believed with him that the happiness of millions was 
at stake for ever, was to be decided for the first and last time in 
the British Parliament ; and we have seen him as confident as 
ever, as calm as ever, as full of hope asever. Within a few 
hours after, that question was decided for ever ; the prayer was 
flung out of the window, we believe by Canning himself, with- 
out deigning to treat it seriously, and before the sun went down, 
was forgotten forever. And yet, when we next fell in with 





your throat, or a sanctimonious wheeze — or peradventure, that 
you stand on one leg, heave out your chest, cross your fat, short 


arms like a porpoise, and fancy you resemble Napoleon Bona- || 





parte — or mayhap throw them behind your head with your 
hands interlocked, tilt back in your chair, and fancy yourself 
in travail with a sixth canto of Childe Harold, that being a|| 
favorite position of the author. Ay, ay!—a profile for wl 
money ! especially if the nose be rather aristocratical and ser] 
emptory, the forehead a penthouse, and the mouth but a lubberly 
affair after all. No finishing—-no working up. One might os|| 
well work up every leaf in a landscape, or finish every feather | 
ou a butterfly’s wing, take the exact pattern of a patch on the el- | 

bow, or number the threads in a bit of canvass, like our ingenious} 
friends of the Celestial Empire, when employed upon a copy. || 
Away with all such nonsense! A spirited outline that every 
body stops to look at, though hurrying to dinner, or toward thé || 
bank, or turning a short corner with a fire-bucket in each hand, | 
a badge on his hat, and a speaking-trumpet at his button-hole, 
— that’s the thing! 

As we preach, so we practise — and therefore, we shall begin 
a sketch of whatever may happen to flit by the opening we 
have just made into the camera obscura — lighted-chamber, 
ladies! — of our imagination. First come, first served, though. 
Stay —stop!— There goes the shadow of something we have || 
met with before !— A tall, stiff, bland-looking, strange, metho- 
distical sort of a somebody.— Where on earth have we seen 
that figure before ?— somewhere abroad, surely.—Stay, it is 
turning its head — now it is moving this way !—and now! — 
by Jupiter! we could not have had a better subject to begin 
with.—It is Robert Owen himself! If ‘taint, may we be 
— Lanarked, or sent to New-Harmony, at our own charge. 

Rosert Owen, of Lanark, Scotland — Proprietor of New|] 
Harmony, &ce., &e., &e. Mr. Owen is about five feet, ten 


inches, with a slight stoop, and a general bearing, so essentially 











that of a New-Englander, who has to elbow his way through the || || 
world, that if he were seated among us, nobody would ever think | 
of his ures a foreigner. Witha fair, good complexion, quaker- | 
ish hair, a gentle voice —a very moderate, persuasive and pu.) 
ritanical manner, and great command of temper, he is a formi- || 


dable adversary even to those, who, but for his gentleness and 
Smoothness, might crush him in every grapple. But he is not 
to be grappled with—he slips through your fingers, like an 
oiled gladiator. ‘There is no getting a good grip of the fellow. 
He never answers a question ; he never interrupts you; and 
when it comes to his turn — you have, instead of a reply, an 
essay, and an essay too, not upon the particular subject under|| 
discussion, but upon matters and things in general, having the 
rights of women for a text, or the perfectibility of human na- 
ture, and the utter ineiliciency of all that is now recognised 
for a social system, to make people either virtuous or happy, for 
a half-way house. With a calm, steadfast , unequalled, unosten- 
tatious enthusiasm, great good sense, and more practical know- 
ledge than any other man, of what may be called labor-saving 
associations, it is very difficult to hear him — though he never 


Robert Owen, of Lanark, he had abated nothing of his enthu- 
siasm, nothing of his confident hope. The regeneration of the 
| whole human family was only so much the nigher, for the inso- 


|\lence of George Canning, and the contemptuous neglect of 
the British hereditary lawgivers, who would not even conde- 
;scend to be out of temper with a project which aimed at noth- 
ing less than the overthrow of the British empire ! 








The groundwork of Robert Owen’s whole plan was the removal 
of temptation. He proposed to create a superabundance of all 
| comforts, and tomake men rational. At Lanark, where it orig- 

inated, and was most faithfully tried, under his own eyes, it 
succeeded wonderfully, and went far enough to justify his orig- 
inal hope. But when that hope took to itself a myriad of other 
|hopes, and all began to believe not only that his project would 
revolutionise the whole face of society, and cover the whole 
| earth as the waters cover it, with the reflected tranquillity of the 
|| skies, but that he himself shout live to accomplish the thing, it 
| was too ridiculous! Why, at the very time when his confident 
‘belief had so infected his followers, that they were looking for 
{an immediate millennium, there were but nine schools in 
‘London itself on his plan, and he was unable to muster more 
| than forty of his disciples at a public breakfast, where all ob- 
jections to his great system were to be solemnly discussed. Yet 
|he had followers and believers, and most respectable men 
| among both ; men of talent, wealth, and influencé. So fearful 
|a thing is cnthaninnen, and so contagious ! 


The establishment at New-Harmony has been a sad failure, 
and we hardly know why. There was nothing so very absurd 
|in the idea; and at no very distant period we should not won- 
| der to see it flourishing anew, and spreading its good influences 
| far and wide through the Western country. But neither Robert 
| Owen, the father, nor Robert Dale Owen, the son—a very quiet, 

}common place, awkward, sensible young man — is exactly the 
| personage to carry the project through. 





They are too short- 
sighted — they want a loftier enthusiasm — the spirit of a con- 
queror. Lions don’t whelp turnspits — however much in ear- 
nest they may be for the improvement of inferior breeds. — 
Great changes are never effected by mere industry and perse- 
iverance. Where great results are wanted — whether on can- 
| vass or in marble, in porphyry or bronze, in society or in the 
‘solitude — men must work with a thunderbolt. 


We have not forgotten when Robert Owen was about em- 


the paragraph following, by no less a personage 6 than John 
Dunn Hunter himself, a thew months before, when the latter 
was about betaking himself’ to his home in the woods of the 
great Western world — via 354 Pearl Street, New York, where 
dwelt his ‘ Bunker.’ 

‘T leave this country with a deep impression that my visit to 
America will be productive of permanent benefit to the Indian 
tribes, to the Negro race, and to the whole population of the 
Western continent, North and South, and to Europe. 


Ropert Owen. 
London, 6th September, 1824.’ 


Of itself a portrait of the man! —a perfect likeness of Rob- 
ert Owen, of his confident self-dependence, his magnificent 
hope, and his astonishing, almost laughable simplicity ! 

The following is the paragraph by Hunter. We give it ex- 
actly as written, spelt, and pointed by himself. 


‘He who would do great actions must learn to empoly, his 
powers to the least possible loss. The possession of brilliant 
and extraordinary talents, is not always the most valuable to 
its possessor. Moderate talents properly directed will enable 
one to do a great deal; and the most distinguished gifts of .na- 
ture may be thrown away-by an unskilful application of them. 
J.D. Hunter. 
London — 15th May 1824. Address 345 Pearl St New York.’ 


Lo! another portrait! — How sententious and imposing ! — 
How well calculated for reflection and for reference hereafter ! 
O, but he understood the play!) What wonder that among the 
followers of these men were such people as Richard Rush, then 
Minister at the Court of St. James, Fanny Wright, and a mul- 
titude more, of correspondent celebrity or at least pretension ? 








THE SPIRIT—AN APOLOGUE, 


BY DR. T. GRAY, JUN. 





Original. 





In a deep and solitary glen, amid lofty rocks, cool grottoes, ant 
laughing fountains, dwelt a Spirit—a wild, playful Spirit. — 
She had no soul; but her existence was like that of one of those 
beautiful bubbles, that occasionally sail, glittering and spark- 
ling, down the stream, throwing off all the varying colors of the 
rainbow, in their course, till they suddenly burst and vanish 
for ever. Her delight was to keep herself for ever unseen by 
mortal eye, and to imitate the sounds that met her ear; whether 
sad or joyous, she cared not. She had no soul, how should she 
know that there were such things as joy and sorrow? Some- 
times she would repeat the last notes of the blackbird, and en- 
joy his surprise at his near but unseen respondent. Sometimes 
she would throw back the deep notes of the thunder, as it rolled 
by ; and anon, break into murmured repetitions of the low ca- 
dence of the running stream. 

As she sat one evening in her solitary cave, she was delight- 
ed, for the first time, with the full, rich, gushing notes of mu- 
sic. Long she listened in delighted surprise, endeavoring to 
repeat the notes, as they floated out upon the air. For the first 
time now, she wanted something. There was something above 
and beyond her; and her whole being and desire was wrapped 
up in its attainment. Her former amusements seemed tame 
and joyless, compared with the loftier yearnings that now filled 
her bosom. So she left the caves and enjoyments that hitherto 
had delighted her, and became the Spirit of Music. 

The character of the Spirit was changed. The childish and 
unmeaning enjoyments of ber former years lost the illusions 
that had charmed her. The deep, passionate strains of music, 
in which she now floated through the air, breathed not in vain 








| barking for America, for the first time, with a view to the 
| purchase of New-Harmony, and the establishment of his sys- 
|tem through the world. He had been very intimate with John 
| Dunn Hunter, the cleverest and silliest impostor of the age, 
‘and though mutually repelled at first, like two clouds over- 
charged with electricity, they soon came to a better under- 
standing, and after a few flashes, a little protracted reverbera- 
tion, their enthusiasm being equalised, and their antipathies 
neutralised, they determined to work together for the salvation 
of the human race — at New-Harmony and elsewhere. The 
| following was written by Robert Owen himself, in a little com- 








around her. Thoughts, images, and ideas, the first buddings 
‘an it were of a soul, floated faint and dim through her mind. — 
| With these first rudiments, the germ of the future soul, came 
feelings of sadness that were wholly new and strange to the 
hitherto wild and capricious Spirit. The animating notes in 
which and to which she danced and revelled through the spark- 
ling noon, delighted and amused her; but the soft, low strains 
in which she floated through the moon-lit air, gradually as- 
sumed for her more and more witchery, and still increasing 
delight. Yet ever with them came those faint outlines of 
thoughts, the phantoms as it were of intellect, that gradually 








'|mon-place book we happened to have on the table, when he || 


Teasons— without being in some measure convinced ; con- | called upon us for the last time previous to his departure ; and ! and surprised the wondering Spirit; and still as music lighted 


| became more and more vivid, and feelings that at once soothed 
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up the first sparks of a soul within her, she repaid the debt by 
pouring it out into music. 

But this state of things could not last. Music, that was rock- 
ing the cradle of this new soul’s infancy, began to prove unsat- 
isfactory. The divine spark it had lighted, was all ready to 
burst into flame; and not by music could it be longer fed.— 
New yearnings, new thoughts, new desires sprang up in the 
bosom of the Spirit. She felt that there was something above 
and beyond her, but she knew not what. One by one, her for- 
mer enjoyments lost their charm, and her pleasures ceased to 
please. Her noontide dances became less frequent, and her| 
evening strains more sad. 

As the Spirit was wandering one fine moon-lit evening, with | 
even more than usual melancholy in her plaintive notes, over 
the glittering surface of the A/gean waves, she saw a young) 
man seated on a broken column, near the wall of the Pireus. | 
He was apparently gazing on the broad expanse of waters that! 
lay stretched before him, with an intense and steady gaze. —| 
The Spirit hushed her lay as she approached, and soon found | 
that he saw not that, on which apparently he looked so ear-| 
nestly. His broad, high, pale brow was partly covered by dark | 
hair that curled about it, and through which it showed, like | 
“white marble through wreathing vine-leaves. His uncovered | 
head was turned upward ; and the rich yellow moonlight fell | 
in a golden flood upon his face. The Spirit gazed on him with | 
astonishment, and an interest she had never known before. — 
Suddenly she poured out one of her softest and saddest strains. | 
The young man listened with intense delight, and at a 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

A feeling of curiosity had now taken possession of the Spit. | 
She felt — for the germs of feeling were twin-born with those | 
of thought in her mind —she felt that there was something | 
about the young stranger’s thoughtful and dreamy state of 
mind, with which her own sympathised. He too seemed to be 
re aching upward to something not yet attained. Can it be thus, 
thought the Spirit, every where— with every thing? Does) 
every yearning of the heart end thus? Does every step we as- | 
cend, only serve to show us myriads of new ones, to which we | 
must equally aspire, but can never hope to reach? Must there 
for ever be something above us to be won, then to pall upon our 
taste, and prove only a step to another, which like that is to) 
delight, and like that expire? Is there to be only an eternity | 
of pursuit, and an eternity of disappointment? Better then | 
return to my woods and caves, and become again an unmean-| 





ing echo. | 

But these very thoughts and aspirations only proved how 
impossible was that return. The celestial flame was kindling | 
within her; and the waters of all her former fountains would 
now prove unavailing to extinguish that Promethean spark. 

The young man at last rose to depart, and the unseen Spirit| 

ecompanied him. He paused for some minutes before a mar-| 
bi e statue of surpassing beauty, and gazed upon it with silent 
and unutterable delight. A deep sigh at length escaped him. 
‘Could [but rival that!’ he exclaimed. 

It was the festival of the greater Panathena. All Athens 
was abroad upon the banks of the Ilissus, to see the torch-races | 
that were about tocommence. Every fountain and grotto was 
sparkling and flashing with lights and torches, that gleamed 
out from behind pillar, and statue, and grove. The fragrance 
of a thousand flowers, that wreathed the statues and tombs, 
and hung in garlands and coronals from pillar to pillar, loaded 
the air. The gush of the river, at times rising above, and at} 
times drowned by the hum and laughter of the busy multitudes 
that were pouring from the city, added its music to the scene. 
The Ceranicus, with all its solemn and lofty associations, its| 
walks, its foliage, and its tombs, was decorated like a fairy! 
scene, and even more replete with life, than with death. It) 
was hither that the young Athenian bent his steps. Idly and 
listlessly did he gaze on the scene, as the torches flew from) 
hand to hand, or expired on the course, like the hopes of high | 
hearts in the race of life ;— but the olive crown seemed to, 
offer no attractions to his mind; and he turned listlessly away | 
from a scene, which seemed to wrap all Athens, but himself, in | 
an ecstacy of delight. 

Turning from all the glitter and show, into a dim and nar-) 
row alley, the Athenian opened a low door, and entered a nar-| 
row and dirty workshop. But amid the dust, and chips, and | 
fragments of marble, and sculptor’s tools, rose a beautiful fe-| 
male statue, in which the young sculptor — for such he was — 
had embodied the combined beauties of the fairest forms of 
Greece. He gazed upon his work, at length completed, with | 
unsatiated and unmingled delight. But even to this hour of} 
enjoyment there came at last those deep yearnings, those aspi- | 
rations of the soul after something higher, which the Spirit | 
had wendered at in herself, and which she now perceived to, 
fori a part and portion of the soul. ‘Ihave gained enough of 
that divine essence to feel, but not enough to enjoy,’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘why should I not enter into some human form, 
aud receive at once all its kindling influences? True, I may 
chain me to pains and to sorrows; but is it not destined that 
immortality shall grow out of death? Yes, I will—I will die, 
that I may live.’ 








sculptor became sad, as he gazed on 
the masterly work of his hand. ‘ Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘cannot 
I find a soul, fit for such a body? I, whose capacity for love is 
so deep, so glowing, must be doomed to feel it burning out in 
smouldering ashes, for want of an object worthy of its energies 
and its powers. O Apollo! Great Apollo!—why wilt thou 
not deign to bless thy child — to animate this work ot thy spirit, 
though of my hand? Why wilt not thou enshrine in those 
perfect proportions and charms, a spirit worthy of it, and of 
thee; worthy of the vast, burning, lofty aspirations, that fill 
this heart?’ 

As the sculptor finished this ardent prayer, to his utter sur- 
prise and consternation, he saw a rosy tinge steal along the 
marble. Blue veins crept over the white surface. Light broke 
out from the marble sockets. Brighter and stronger came the 
rosy tints, till the cheeks and lips were sparkling in living, 
glowing, breathing beauty. The white marble beneath, how- 
ever, seemed scarcely to change its hue, though it was human, 
warm, living flesh. The prayer of the sculptor was heard. — 
The Spirit had entered the statue, and acquired at once a mor- 
tal life, and an immortal soul. 

But did the aspirations of the pair cease with their gratifi- 
cation? Never. Throughout eternity they can never cease. 
One morning, for the last time, they were seen to enter the 
work-room of the sculptor. From that hour they were seen | 
no more. 


The eye of the young 











(We feel obliged to the author of the subjoined verses, and are pleased to | 
learn that our humble quarto receives his approval. He will pardon us for | 
making an extract from his letter. 
received some half dozen nutwbers of the Pearl, from — too few 
to satisfy the interest I feel in the work, but sufficient to establish that 
interest, and approbation of its merits and high feeling. Can I better | 
show wy sense of this, than by begging your acceptance, for the Pearl, of 
the last poem I have written! It is in imitation of the old poets, who al- | 
ternately scolded and kissed their lady-loves. I imention this because its | 
quaintness is intentional. I shail occasionally communicate with you, | 
and my literary friends, | am pretty sure, wiil do the same.’] | 


THE LOVER'S REPROACH, 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. } 





Original. | 
| 





Nay, if she love me not, I care not for her. 

Shall I look pale because the maiden blooms ? 

Or sigh because she smiles, and smiles on others ? 
Not I, by Heaven! I hoid my peace too dear 

To let it, like the plume upon her cap, 


‘ 


| 
| 
\| 
| 


Shake at each that her caprice shall dictate. | 
. : ! 
Scort’s ANTIQUARKY. 


THINE eyes are very bright, 
Thy cheek is very fair, 
Thy brow like ivory, white, 
And like night, thy raven hair. 
But O, iny false, false tongue, 
And thy yet falser heart, 
With many a pang my soul has wrung! 
Janthe, here we part. 
Thus to the winds of heaven I fling 
All love for such a fair, false thing. 


I break the spell: — be free! 
As the wild bird in the air, 
As the billows of the sea, 
The lion in his lair. 
This heart, although its hope be gone, 
It cannot quite forget; 
For Memory sadly lingers on 
Where its treasures once were set: 
And, ’spite the peril, ’spite the pain, 
Tanthe, it must love again ! 


Bright is the Summer sky, 
With its gorgeous isles of cloud ; 
But the storm bursts from on high, 
And the thunder peals aloud: 
Because of that strife to-day, 
Shall we doubt of to-morrow’s shine ? 
If Falsehood dulls the hope to clay, 
Is the spirit less divine ? 
And, because of thy heart’s and lip’s untruth, 
Must J lose my faith in Love and Youth ? 


I think of all thou wert 
When I saw thee, smiling, first — 
When, like a sunbreak, on my heart 
Thy dazzling beauty burst — 

Thy sinless smiles, thy words of worth, 
Thine eyes, like star-gleaims, bright, 
The lustre which they scattered forth, — 

A very shower of light, 
The spells — now impotent and lost — 
By which my soul was passion-tost. 


If thou hadst died — but no! 
It is a gleam of bliss, 
To think, amid my bitter wo, 
Ido not mourn for this! 
Perhaps I might have borne to see 
Thy beauties fade away — 
As leaf by leaf falls from the tree 
In the Autumn’s golden day — 
And as they faded, one by one, 


‘Within the last ten months I have || 


i} *You have no ambition,’ 


| 
i 
| murder. 
\| 


O, ever more must be 
A gulf between us twain ! 
Far let me fly, nor ever see 
Those fatal charms again. 
For if, against thy heart’s deceit, 
My cautious soul were set, 
Truth’s seeming in thy glance so sweet 
Might tempt me to forget — 
Though fainly would I curb the will 
Which, ’spite the past, might love thee still. 


Hadst thou but held thy faith, 
Whispered, with hearted will, 

By lips which swore to love to death, 
Mine own thou wouldst be, still. 

But now — to lean on such a reed, 
For succor and for stay — 

Ha! — ’tis her own white hand indeed, 
Which beckons me away ! 

All, all are mine — heart, smile and kiss? 

*T is so, dear love, by this — and this! 


Liverpool, England, July 1st, 1835. 








HERB TEA, 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 


Original. 
Hers Tea and water gruel are two commodities which we poor 
wights who deal out our brains by the drachm, for the benetit 


|}of the public, and rage, and swell, and apostrophise, as though 


we cared anything about the subject of our lucubrations, feel 
peculiarly well qualified to discuss. And here I must wander 
a little from the beverage at the head of this article, to tell how 
itcame here. I was walking down Washington Street yester- 
day, and met a friend who made some pleasant remark upon 
my ‘woful countenance.’ I told him the times were very hard, 
that my coat was becoming thread-bare, and my shoes were so 
jmuch worn, that now-a-days when I went into a shantee, and 
called for two cents’ worth of gingerbread and a glass of spruce 
‘beer, the old woman who was once accustomed to say, on my 
‘entrance, ‘Wait upon that gentleman,’ would unceremoniously 
|turn her back, and snappishly exclaim, ‘see what that man 





| wants!’ 


retorted my friend ; ‘why don’t you 
| apply to Park Benjamin : 

| ‘I suppose,’ said I, despondingly, ‘that Benjamin would be 
j very glad to get hold of any thing that I write, but—is he good 
|pay 2? 

‘| ‘Certainly!’ said my friend, ‘and he can afford it too. His 
|| Subscription list is tremendous. Butif you write for him, you 
||must have something unique—something strong and pithy. — 


He wceegs not relish your sentimental stuff about love and 





‘Does he pay as soon as the manuscript is presented 
but not until the 
magazine is printed.’ 

: oy 


cried I, 


es ‘No, indeed — he pays a dollar per page; 
| 
i} there’s the rub,’ 


kicking my toe in the agony 


| of dinppeintansiet against a basket of beer bottles, for which I 


|| was obliged to pay fourpence damage, two cents of which I 
|| borrowed of my friend. 


|| ‘ Well, then,’ said he, rather impatient to be going, after hav- 


\;ing had oecular demonstration of the state of my finances, — 
‘why don’t you goto Pray? He is about getting out the first 
| number of his next volume, and he will probably have original 
|| pieces from John Neal, Tuckerman, and other well known 
|| writers, so that if you contrive to squeeze an article in among 
theirs, you will be made forever! Noone will perceive, while 
|| you are in such good company, but what your article is equal 
ie the others. It will be extensively copied, not for its real 

merits, but its classical pretensions, and every body will be in- 
quiring who you are. That is the way that Willis got his 
name up, and why cannot you dothe same? You, too, may 
| write ‘First Impressions’ in time, and be styled ‘our gifted 
‘countryman.’ You may have dinners given you’ — here my 
interest was intensely awakened — ‘you may write a letter to 
your counirymen, like Cooper, and go among the Indians, like 
Washington Irving.’ 

‘Can you give me a subject ? said I. 

*O, take any subject,’ said he—‘ the first thing you cast your 
eyes upon.’ 

‘I should think it better to seize on-some popular topic,’ re- 
| plied I. 
| ‘It will become one, if you make out a good long article upon 
|it,’ said my friend. ‘I once looked out of my window, and 
|saw a pier-glass carried along the street. I immediately wrote 
;an article upon lookiog-glasses, without point or meaning. It 
was copied into a Western paper, with a puff, stating that ‘the 
following able production from the pen of a distinguished wri- 
ter,’ was one of the most racy and pointed sarcasms on the 
New York Mirror, that had ever been written. At another 
time, I saw a boot-black at work in his cellar, and wrote a long 
piece upon Negro slavery —a subject, by the by, which I knew 
nothing about — and the next mail brought a furious article in 
a Southern paper, calling upon the slaveholders to arm them- 
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Prove how iny love could still live on. 





selves forthwith, and prepare to repel the ‘ barbarians of the 
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North,’ who were about pouring down upon them with powder 
and steel, to devastate the country — that a piece had appeared 
in the ****, which was evidently written by one of a knot of 
conspirators, who had nearly succeeded in combining all the 
Northern States in a bloody crusade against their Southern 
brethren.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘I was thinking of my dish of herb tea, 
when I met you, and was hurrying home to inhale its grateful 
odor.’ 

‘An excellent subject!’ cried my friend—‘herb tea is a 
wholesome drink. You might write avery pretty thing. You 
can subserve the cause of Temperance, by dilating upon the 
excellence of these simple beverages. Beside, recollect that at 
the same time, you will fill your purse.’ 

I went home. The tea was on the table. The steam as- 
cended in graceful wreaths, and its well-known odor saluted 
my nostrils. ‘Now for it!’ saidI. Itook my chair at the table, 
held the cup in my hand, and looked extremely sentimental. — 
Still no idea came to my relief. There it was — herb tea. It 
had a name and a destination. I wasallashore. Iracked my 
brain for comparisons, images, and deductions — but not one 
thought excepting that of simple Herb Tea could be gathered 
from the cup and saucer. I began to show symptoms of irrita- 
tion. The good woman meekly inquired if my tea did not suit 
—ifIhad no appetite. Offended at the interruption, yet speak- 
ing in soliloquy, I started up, and stamping violently on the 
floor, I exclaimed, ‘It’s herb tea, plain herb tea, and that is all 
you can make of it!’ 
~ ‘TI thoughi you were fond of it,’ said the good woman. 

‘Fond of it!’ exclaimed I, ‘I had expected it to make me 
immortal !’ 

‘T always heard it was very wholesome,’ replied she, staring 
at me with amazement, ‘but I don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘Nor can you know,’ exclaimed I, astonished at her stupidity ; 
‘you do not perceive how I have been jilted, ruined, and fooled 
by this good for nothing herb tea. There is no sentiment in it.’ 

‘Peppermint!’ cried the woman, ‘I never heard of such a 
mixture.’ 

J dashed down my cup, and went to bed out of humor with 
myself, all the world, and Herb Tea. 





LEGEND OF THE WILD HUNTER. 


BY ALBERT PIKE, 


Original. 





*T was a morning of early June, 
The wind lay cradled in leaves, 

And the thrushes were singing harmonious tune, 
In the ivy upon the eaves. 


The silver streams went breathing 
A music among the grass, 

And the mist of their hearts was wreathing 
In many a windless mass. 


With the unstirred green of their emerald sheen, 
The Forests were calmly sleeping — 

While underneath, 

With an unseen breath, 
The air was slowly sweeping. 


The velvet grass, like a slumbering sea, 
Was flushing there continuously, 

And the snake lay idly across the path, 
That wound amid the vibrating swath, 
Like another serpent, long and lithe, 
That along the deep green sea did writhe. 


Within the deep and massy glooms 

Were beds of orange and crimson blooms, 
Whose odors reached to the inmost soul, 
In harmonies half unheard that roll, 

And seem to exist within the soul. 


“he lily grew in the shade, 
And the dew-sphere lay in its blossom ; 
Like a glowing diamond, laid 
On a virgin’s snowy bosom. 


The heart of the crimson rose was blushing, 
To the kisses of the Sun, 

Like the cheek of a gentle maiden, flushing 
After her heart is won. 


A Ifermit sate anear his cell, 

And he wept, and beat his breast; 
A foaming torrent near him fell, 

It had no stay nor rest. 


A snowy mountain, close behind, 
Uplifted like a flame ; 

And thenee, like a rushing stream of wind, 
The plashing river came. 


And still, as its snowy course did wane 
Apast the Hermit’s cell, 

The tears ran down his cheeks like rain, 
And into the torrent fell. 


The lark sprung up, and did skyward soar, 
Like the lightning’s sudden dart ; 

And as she went, a song did pour, 
From the depths of her giant heart. 


And still the Hermit counted his beads, 
And conned them o’er and o’er; 











Like one that his devotion feeds, 
With his heart’s abundant core. 


His hair was neither white nor gray, 
But black as black may be — 

And a gloom upon his forehead lay, 
Like a black cloud on the sea. 


That forehead was high, and dark, and stern, 
As his heart to crime was lent; 

And though his eye did earthward turn, 
It ill became a penitent. 


A sound came rushing by, 
Like the sound of an iron hoof — 

And the Hermit raised his glittering eye, 
And dashed the hot tears off. 


The eagle left the snowy drift, 
Which was his morning throne — 
And high he flew, where the sunlight blew 
His misty plumes upon; 
And there he unfolded his heart in a scream, 
And fanned with his wings the morning beam. 


A strong steed came careering 
Adown the snowy mountain, — 
And his mane in the wind was rearing, 
Like the mist and foam of a fountain. 
He stopt anear the Herwit’s cell, 
Like a statue of stone, iinmovable. 


And near the steed there stood 
A red hound, with the blood 
About his feet and about his jaws; 
His teeth were long, and sharp, and white,— 
And left by his curling lip in sizht; 
His feet were fanged with claws. 


He made no bay, and he made no moan, 
But close to the steed he sate him down, 
And gazed in the Hermit’s eye ; — 
What want they with the Hermit? 
That thus they gaze on him — 
That hound with fiery eye, and steed 
With misty mane and dim. 


The Hermit shudders as he looks, 
But never atear sheds he ; 

Why, why is he so shaken — as 
It were with agony ? 


He turneth to the fiery steed, 
With faltering step and slow — 
As he would give his life to stay ; 
But cannot choose but go. é 


One spring, and he’s on the horse’s back — 
Bridle and saddle none — 

The hound has risen, and baying loud, 
Adown the hill has gone. 


Uprose the sun — the steed rushed on — 
And his hoofs the ground uptore ; 

O’er stream and hill —through brake and dell, 
And the hound bayed on before. 


He came to a river broad and deep, 

Its waves ran high, and its banks were steep, 
But he made nor stop nor stay — 

But plunged within — and through the din 
Of the river, stretched away. 


He passed o’er rifted rocks, and bald — 
From his feet the dust did rise — 

Through forests as green as emerald,— 
As the tyrannous tempest flies. 


All day — all day — he stretched away — 
And the tramp of his foot was heard — 

Like an Earthquake’s foot, when his fiery heart 
In his adamant caves is stirred. 


All day — all day — he stretched away — 
Till the gentle moon uprist — 

And her lustrous light, by the leave of night, 
The dells and forests kissed. 


And then he was heard careering up 
A mountain’s rocky side — 

The snow was slumbering on its top, 

And the streams that the Giant poured from his cup, 
Went foaming down the side. 


All night he followed the red sleuth-hound 

Over the glacier’s breast ; r 
And the transparent woof, that was made star-proof, 
Was ground to snow by his iron hoof; 

The Eagle was crushed in his nest. 


All day —all day —he stretched away — 
And the tramp of his foot was heard — 

Like an Earthquake’s foot, when his fiery heart 
In his adamant caves is stirred. 


Midnight — midnight — the steed hath stopt — 
The moon hath stopped likewise — 
Without a mist, without a cloud, 
The Stars have closed their eyes. 


The red hound circles round the steed, 
And bayeth long and loud — 

The Hermit sits, as pale as death — 
His eye is calm and proud. 


A spectre comes athwart the moon — 
Her light shines through his bones — 
The cold wind rushes wildly by, 
All eddying with groans. 
The mist of its long, yellow hair 
Is floating like a cloud — 














What doth the skeleton, without 
A winding sheet or shrond? 


The red hound rushes on again — 
Again the scent is won — 
Bay after bay — bay after bay — 
He and the steed stretch far away — 
They chase the skeleton. 


Day comes at last — the night is past, 
But still the chase holds on — 

On hound, and steed, and spectre, shine 
The red rays of the sun. 


Slow — slow as Death, Time draws his breath — 
*T is a weary space to noon — 

And high and high the sun’s red eye 
Shines, shadowy —like the moon. 


A desert stretches every way — 

And morning’s red, and evening’s gray, 
Rest upon either edge — 

The wind above it hath a voice, 
Like the sighing of thin sedge. 


In the middle of the desert 

The hound and steed have stopped — 
The hunted skeleton, likewise, 

Upon the earth has dropped. 


The hound is lying by his side, 

With his red nostrils opened wide — 
His eyes like torches glare ; 

The rider now has left his steed, 
And also sitteth there. 


he wind is moaning in his hair, 
But all beside is still; 
He cannot choose but gaze upon 
The gray bones of the skeleton — 
Through them the breezes thrill. 


All day they held the desert, 
Till the sun went down the sky — 
And on the West, his lids of mist 
Were folded o’er his eye. 


Upon the West a shape appeared, 
Between him and the sun; 
Nearer and nearer yet it drew — 
Until an armed man it grew, 
A fiery steed upon. 


What dost thou here, with hound and steed, 
Without a shield or spear? 
And why dost watch that skeleton, 
So mossy and so sere? 


‘What dost thou here? The sun doth steer 
His boat behind the mountain — 

Behind his sail the night-clouds wail, 
While thou thy beads art counting. 


‘What dost thou here? ‘ Alight and learn — 
°T is long to murk midnight ; 

Ancther sun will set, or ere 
Thou seest thy lady bright. 


* Alight —I have a tale to tell, 
°T will profit thee to hear — 

°T will vibrate in thy memory, 
Till thou with age art sere.’ 


he knight hath left his fiery steed, 
And sitting by his side, 

Listeneth to the lonely tale, 
That from his lips doth glide. 


* A chase was held — long years ago — 
On a sunny day of June — 

Anda hundred noble youths did ride, 
From morning till next noon. 


‘With wanton glee and revelry, 
And shout, and laugh, they ran — 

With armor bright and fiery steed; 
The chase was an outlawed man. 


‘For many an hour we kept along — 
Hound after hound I passed ; 

Man after man fell slowly back — 
My hound and I were last. 


* All night led on my deep-mouthed hound, 
And all night followed I— 

The wayward moon went slowly down, 
Tlie white stars left the sky. 


‘Uprose the sun — my hound kept on — 
My good steed failed me not — 

And when the sun was in the South, 
I reached this self-same spot. 


*The outlawed man lay here, —O God! 
That I the sight did see ; 

His dead — dead eyes were opened wide, 
And glared like fiends at me. 


‘His flesh was torn, his bones were bare — 
All mangled was his head — 
And by his side my good sleuth-hound 


Lay, with his jaws blood-red. 


‘I sate me by the dead man’s side — 
I had no power to go; 

It seemed that Time also was dead, 
His foot went by so slow. 


‘My hound came fawning on my breast, 
And kindly too I him caressed — 
My tears did freely flow ; 
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I thought he was mine only friend, 
Since God had turned my foe. 


‘Alas! that weary afternoon! 
No sight or sound came by — 
Only the lonely wind, that through 
The dead man’s hair did sigh. 


‘The moon uprist, all hid in mist, 
And up the heaven stole — 

While from the dead man’s eyes, her light 
Did pierce into my soul. 


‘ The cold wind swept along the plain, 
And savored of the sea — 

It told me of my sunny home, 
Lost like a dream to me. 


‘The corse’s pale lips did unclose, 
His teeth shone in the moon — 

And I did sit, and shudder there, 
Till near to night’s mid-noon. 


‘Out of the chalice of the East, 
Dark foam began to rise — 

Mass after mass — and broad and fast, 
Red currents crossed the skies. 


‘ And a moaning sound grew up afar, 
Like a music in the air — 

It circled round and round the dead — 
And unseen wings were there. 


‘A Star came down from heaven’s roof, 
And sate anear his head ; 

I knew it was his spirit, come 
With me to watch the dead. 


‘And by its light — O, fearful sight! 
Two shadows I did see — 

One sate on either side, and gazed 
By turns, on him and me. 


‘The shadow of their snowy hair 
Fell softly on his face ; 

They were his mother, and his sire, 
Come from their heavenly place, 

To watch their dead — dead — mangled son — 
The last of all their race. 


*O God! — those eyes did scorch my soul — 
So calm and sad they were ; 

They were a conscience unto me — 
And yet I could not stir. 


*The clouds came folding o’er the moon, 
Like to a rushing river — 

The lightning-serpent in the East, 
From bank to bank did quiver. 


‘Peal after peal, the thunder spoke -— 
O, joyful sound it was! 

The hot tears from my heart it shook, 
As ’t were an old friend’s voice. 


‘That star still shone, in light or gloom, 
Like life, in a dead man’s eye — 

Those white-haired shadows never stirred, 
But still sate calinly by. 


‘ Again I had the power to stir — 
And I turned away mine eye ; 
Between me and the clouds, I saw 

A troop come hurrying by. 


* With eager course, both man and horse, 
Like the wind of a tempest pressed; 

The lightning glittered through their shapes, 
As it glitters through the mist. 


*This shadowy army of the dead 
Rushed by me like the wind; 

Before — the thunder-hounds did bay, 
And a tempest went behind. 


* And, as they rushed by me, I knew 
Each wan and ghastly face ; 

O God! — how changed, since they and I 
Began that fearful chase. 


‘The corse’s Spirit-Siar was quenched, 
As they came hurrying by, 

And he uprose, as he were alive, 
And before the train did fly. 


‘My hound sprung forward in the chase 
Of the dead, bay after bay — 

My horse too joined the spectre-band, 
And wildly dashed away. 


‘ All night the Storm did ery around, 
And the thunder-chariot roll— 

Bar still the gray-haired shadows’ voice, 

Was heard above the Tempest noise, 
Like moans within the soul. 


‘And every year, this self same night, 
That chase is held again — 

That skeleton will rise and fice, 
Before the hunter train, 


‘ And every year, the self-same day 
That we began the race, 

No matter where my weary heart 
Ifas found a resting place — 


‘No matter where I dwell — my horse 
And hound come back to me; 

I cannot choose but mount —and thus 
The horrid chase have we. 














‘And here — yea, even here — the chase 
Fails never to be stopped — 

And here, this very day, these bones, 

All mouldering, have dropped. 


‘Tain a wretched, lonely man — 
No friend — no home — no God — 
And ceaselessly, through every clime, 
My weary way have trod. 
O God ! — I would that I could lay 
My head beneath the sod. 


‘The white hair of those parents is 
A shadow on iny soul; 

In dreams, his eyes come near, and scorch 
My worn heart like a coal. 


‘I pray to Heaven both night and day — 
My tears like fountains start — 

And yet, methinks, my prayer doth make 
No music in my heart. 


£O, once I was a happy child, 
And joy was ne’er away ; 

My heart was like a honeybee, 
That hummeih all the day ; 

But now it is a wingless bird, 
That moans and moans for aye.’ 


‘God save thee, man! Thy crime was great— 
Thy punishment likewise ; 

Such aid as I can give, thou hast — 
My heart the fiend defies. 


‘And we must dig a grave, and place 
These mossy bones therein ; 

Perhaps they there may rest, until 
The judgment-day begin. 


‘And we must pray to God on high, 
And his beloved Son — 

That he will shed his gentle rain 
Of love, thy heart upon.’ 


With battle-axe and sword, the twain 
Full earnestly did work, 

And round them, from her Eastern nook, 
Night gathered, thick and murk. 


Uprose the moon; the gentle stars 
Opened their lustrous eyes ; 

The Spirit-Star sate near the dead ; 
The shadows were there likewise. 


And ere the moon came overhead, 
The grave was hollowed deep, 

And earnestly they cried to Heaven, 
To pardon and to keep 

The Soul whose sin had been so great, 
And whose remorse so deep. 


The Hermit stood by the skeleton, 
And his tears did wet the bones ; 
Like echoes from his inmost breast, 

He utiered his low moans. 


His tears fell on the Spirit-Star, 
And it burned like a cone of fire ; 
And music stole from the shadows’ lips, 
Like the murmuring of a lyre. 


They laid the bones within the grave, 
And piled the sods thereon — 

And many a fervent prayer they made, 
After their toil was done. 


The white Star circled round and round, 
The piled sod above — 
And the Herniit felt a load of wo, 
Froin his aching heart remove — 
For the light of the shadows’ glittering hair 
Fell into his soul, and nestled there, 
Like a fountain of sweet love. 


The moon, that stood right overhead, 
Was quenched as ’t were a lamp — 

And a cold wind woke and came rushing by — 
lis wings were heavy with damp. 


Afar upon the East, rung out 
A long and startling bay — 

And through the folds of misty foam, 
Careered the wild array. 


And near the grave, the misty wave 
Of the huntsman train did halt — 

And round and round, the Spectre-hound 
Went baying, as at fault. 


The Star arose above the grave, 
As the shadow-hunters neared — 
And under it, a glittering Cross 
Of snowy light appeared. 


Faint cries were heard —and the ai¢ was stirred, 
As wings were rushing there — 

And the Spectre-train was melted, like 
Thin shadows in the air. 


And music sweet did from the lips 
Of the gray-haired shadows roll — 

And fell like silver-ringing dew, 
Upon the Hermit’s soul. 


And through the lonely desert, rung 
The ®olian harp of Heaven, 

And unseen voices sweetly sung: 
‘The guilty is forgiven — 

Calin — calm thy troubled heart to peace ! — 
Thy chains of wo are riven.’ 


MY FOREIGN FRIEND'S STORY. 


BY H HASTINGS WELD. 





Original, 


A FrienpD of mine, a foreigner, one of the better order of Refu- 
gees, who fled to this country, to avoid political persecution, 
has often entertained me with accounts of his hair-breadth es- 
jcapes. Political persecution in his case was no joke, — no re- 
| form out of office, or loss of patronage on account of his opin- 
lions. A price was set on his head — a reward offered for him 
| as a traitor, and after foiling his pursuers for many months, 
|seeking concealment in the dens and holes of the earth, he was 
| fortunate enough to get on board an American vessel. While 
‘there concealed, he had the inexpressible gratification of look- 
‘ing from his hiding-place upon the movements of a file of sol- 
idiers who had traced him. He saw them pass their swords 
|under the bed-clothes in the berths, into all visible cracks and 
| openings — ina word, into every possible hiding-place except 
|that in which he happened to be! Providentially, he escaped, 
and our business with him is after his arrival at New York — 
/a part of his life, the history of which has less thrilling interest 
|than that of fleeing before files of soldiers — but his suffering 
was perhaps quite as intense in New York, as on the Island of 
——. Abhereditary gentleman, he was unused to labor — of 
handsome property, he had, indeed, been educated to consider 
occupation with a view to the acquisition of money, beneath 
him; and, of high and honorable feeling, the petty tricks and 
expedients of those who live by their wits, he had the utmost 
disgust for — he was incapable of them. 

‘When Tarrived at New York,’ said he, ‘ having no acquain- 
tance with your Janguage, except a slight smattering picked up 
on the passage, I let the porters and hackmen do with me as 
they pleased. I was sent to the Hotel, and following 
my baggage to my room, opened my trunk, took out and sealed 
my letters (they were sealed to me before) wrote ‘ Hotel’ 
under my name on the direction, and sent them to the post. 
|My friend in had assured me they contained all that was 

necessary, creditand introduction. I dined, on the first day, 
‘alone, not caring to sit down at the table with strangers. The 
dinner was well — the wine, its name to the contrary notwith- 
standing, never, I’ll be sworn, never saw the ‘sunny realins of 
France.’ — Dinner finished, lexamined my scanty funds, and 
found myself the possessor of ten Spanish dollars, and five rials 
|incash; but the empty state of my treasury gave me no uneasi- 
| ness, as I had been assured by my friend that ample provision was 
made for me. On the morrow, in answer to my letters, I receiv- 
,ed two notes of invitation (I never heeded them) and a call 
from Mr. R. — an American gentleman, whose kindness to me 
Ishall never forget. He was a perfect master of my native 
language, and soas J] afterward found were his two daugh- 
ters. 














He spent an hour with me, listened to my history — expres- 
| sed sincere commiseration for my misfortunes, and offered me 
| hishouse. This, with many thanks I declined ; — he then ad- 
| vised me tochange my quarters to a private boarding house, — 
| and offered me an immediate introduction to one. He rang for 
| my bill, and after paying it, I had remaining, three dollars only 
| of my ten. — At my new place I found a countryman, and al- 
| though overjoyed at the opportunity of conversing, my pleas- 
| ure was not alittle dashed by the fact, that whoever had re- 
| ceived my letter of credit had not yet notified me of his accep- 
| 
| 





tance, and I began to fear a miscarriage, or some mistake on 
the part of my friends. Days passed — and I heard nothing, 
and was beside, almvest starved! not that there was any defi- 
| ciency in my landlady’s provisions — they were abundant, but 
|| the courses followed each other so rapidly, that I had baretime 
|| to taste them, and hardly that, as meal-times were almost my 
|| only opportunities of meeting my countryman. The end of 
{| the dinner Aa/f hour (it is a mistake to call it an hour) invaria- 
| bly found me alone at the table, and as hungry as when I sat 
| down ; but compelled to leave it, or wait and see it vanish 
|| from before me, as the doctor spirited away the viands from 
|| under the nose of Sancho Pancha. 
| Weeks passed, and Winter approached — or what to me was 
Winter, the last bleak months of Autumn. Mr, R— contin- 
ued his visits — the others to whom I had sent letters, seemed 
to think their duty done, when they answered them. Perhaps 
my failure to return their calls, or answer their invitations 
did exonerate them, according to the code of strict politeness. 
3ut Mr. R was above fashion. 

‘My dear P , said he one morning, ‘ you need a cloak,’ 

‘O no, I can do very well without.’ A fit of shivering gave 
me the lie in my teeth, as I said it. 








‘But you are unused to the climate, and when you go out 
must be positively uncomfortable — permit me to send my tai- 
lor to you ?’ 

‘No sir — you are very kind, but you must permit me to be 
master of my own wardrobe. Ido not need any clothing, at 
present.’ 

He looked at me astonished — but did not know that I had 
but a dollar and a half, cash, in the world. In the evening my 
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countryman and fellow-boarder attacked me. ‘Take a turn 
with me to-murrow, and make some purchases. I will be your 
interpreter.’ I thanked him but declined. ‘Then let me send 
you a boot-maker.’ No. (My shoes were undressed deer-skin, 
white.) ‘ Let me at least send up the tailor’s lad for orders, — 
you need hose.’ No, (mine were white silk.) ‘P , said he 
at length, ‘countrymen should not be strangers to each other, in 
astrange land.’ I understood him perfectly, but looked all in- 
nocent of comprehending his drift” ‘If? — and he hesitated, 
‘ if — if you have need, my purse is at yourservice.’ I thanked 
him, but denied my need so haughtily, that he never renewed 
his tenders of service of that description. I felt mortified — 
mortified that I had been reduced to the necessity of prevarica- 
tion, and upon such a sore subject. Isaw beside that he did 
not half believe me. 

My situation became daily more unpleasant, and many and 
ridiculous were the expedients to which I was reduced, to 
escape freezing. I wore three pair of silk hose, one over ano- 
ther, and other warm-climate habiliments in like proportion. I 
shaved myself — trimmed my own hair — and stuck to my room 
—afraid to meet the landlady. The servant brought me my 
food, andI have since found I was designated, from landlady 
down to boot-black, as the crazy foreign gentlemin. I zas 
crazy. Where was the money tocome from to pay my board and 
why was not the bill presented ? I wrote to my correspondent 
at , complaining in no gentle terms of his neglect — put 
the residue of the ink on my shoes, buttoned up my light coat 
to my chin, and prepared tosally out and find conveyance for my 
letter. There was ataponthedoor. ‘My God!’ said I, ‘she 
has brought my bill!’ [screwed my face down to what it had 
never worn before, 2 begging expression — and opened the 
door. It was Mr. R. He took a bundle froma boy who fol- 
lowed, and dismissed him. 

‘Good morning, Senor P. As your friend, and as the friend 
of the gentleman from whom you came recommended to me, I 
feel the interest of a father for you — and shall assume a fath- 
er’s authority. I insist upon your making use of the clothing I) 
have here ordered for you. If youdo not, [ shall attribute your 
refusal to mean economy, — a trait unusual in your country- 
men. As you value my friendship, act.’ . 

What cou/d Ido? Refuse without assigning a reason, and 
forfeit Mr. R.’s friendship? Assign the true reason and mortify 
my pride ? Accept and trust to Providence for an escape from 
the dilemma? ‘ Where — is — the — bill?’ I stammered. 

‘Never mind the bill, till you return. Icome to invite you to 
spend two or three weeks with my wife and daughters in the 
country. I will not take no for an answer: you have been hard- 
ly civilto them, and must go out. Come, prepare, my coach 
waits for you.’ 














Inafew moments I joined him at the door. As I passed 
down the hall, [hid my face in the ample folds of my cloak, ex- 
pecting, at every step, my landlady would thrust her bill into 
wy hand. The coach gained, I felt as if I had obtained a re- 
prieve from execution. How guilty a poor devil is, without a 
dollar in his pocket! [said I felt like a reprieved criminal. 1) 


| 





felt worse. He may dope for ultimate pardon — I was sure of] 
ultimate panishment. Did [not deserve it? | 
my generous friend R——. He was responsible for the goods | 
he had ordered for me —a hundred and fifty dollars; for my | 
board, asmuch more; for he had introduced me, andI had not | 
adollar in the world! [had halfa mind to confess all, and | 
throw myself upon his merey — but he did not give me time ; | 
—for during the ride he did nothing but alternately chide me 
for my unreasonable despondency, and try to reason me into) 
spirits. The very means he took to relieve my depression in- 
creased it. I was affected to tears. 


I was deceiving 


Arrived at his country-seat, I found his intelligent wife and 
accomplished daughters, all he had promised. I verily believe 
their stay at the country-seat was protracted solely fur my com- 
fort,as | had repeatedly, civilly, but positively declined calling 
at their house intown. Fora time, they did beguile me of my 
unpleasant feelings — till they became acquainted and famil- 
iar. Their thoughtlessly rallying then caused me many a 
pang — many a sally intended for a joke was as bitter to me as 
the stones to the frogs. Ihave forgiven the gypsies long ago 
—butI can never forget them. At length upon a day, I was 
completely cornered. Albert their brother, came up from the 
city, and the girls arranged a ride. Mrs. R. and daughters 
were to take the coach— Albert and I were appointed outri- 
ders. ‘But you forget’ said he, ‘ that the only horses here that 
are fit for the saddle, you take for the coach.’ 

‘And you forget, brother of ours, that you have declared, 
times without number, that you would never back one of moth- 
er’s span of deacons. Nay, nay, you must provide your own 
sieeds — you know you are asad boor, and our friend shall 
teach you to ride.’ 

I had a glimpse of the plan from what I understood of the 
conversation — and one of the sisters explained it all to me. 


_ ‘You, Senor P., fresh from the land of Romance and of Chival- 
I was thunderstruck — 


Ty, areto make a cavalier of Albert.’ 


so blank! sure never gallant knight received token of a lady’s 
favor so thanklessly!’ 


must go to New York on business.’ 
have the ride notwithstanding — we will go to-day.’ 


I will arrange it nevertheless. 
and when we return, we will send a servant for your horse.’ 


man. 
nibus if you are determined not to be gallant. 


‘I should be very happy indeed to be one of your party, but 


‘Indeed! that is the tirst we have heard of it. But we will 
‘Tam very sorry, very, but I must go to-day.’ 

‘ Ah, you are worse than Albert,’ continued my tormentor ; 
Our ride shall be to the ferry, 


‘No, no, ladies you must excuse me ’— 

* Must ?’ 

‘Yes I prefer — that is, I was directed —I must walk!’ 
‘Must walk! well I do believe, Senor P., you are a strange 
Wont you ride if I will pay the shilling? Take theom- 
Why, one 
would think you were a dyspeptic —or a Palmer from Holy 
Land, and undera vow to travel with scrip and staff — or a 
wandering beggar. Do shut your eyes, and let me give you 
Ponto for a guide, with a string to his neck!’ 

I bolted from the house, reached the ferry in an incredibly 
short time, paid the last shilling to the boatman, and in a few 
moments more was pacing Broadway. I trembled at every tai- 
lor’s shop I passed, shrunk from every accidental touch as if I ex- 
pected and dreaded pursuit,— and wandered still, irresolute 
where toturn. I feared to return to my boarding place, — and 
dared not apply at a public house, because I imagined ‘ guilty 
of poverty’ was stamped on my forehead. Accidentally I 
encountered R. I strove to avoid him but it was impossible. 
‘Hey dey! whati’ the dumps again! In the city — alone 
— on foot — and as wild a looking conspirator as Cataline him- 
self could have been. Why, man, what ails you? Are youstill 
afraid there isa price on your head, and a regiment in pursuit 2 
‘Mr. R., I cannot endure this. It pains me exceedingly.’ 
‘Well, I beg pardon— you know I would not intentionally. 
Come, make me your confidant.’ 

‘I dare not — but — you must know eventually — and —and 
you will despise me.’ 

‘Nonsense, man! I do n’t believe a word of your self accu- 
sation.’ 

‘Mr. R.,’ said I with a tremulous effort. 





phy, ascribed the miraculous change to the magic influence of 
the same passion which now possessed his own bosom. Anda 
shade of displeasure darkened his brow, as his former intimate 
returned his formal greeting with familiar affability. Utterly 
without foundation, however, were the jealous thoughts awak- 
ened in the breast of the Signorina Monforti’s suitor by this 
casual meeting. No rival of his was Giovanni; not having 
even seen or sought to see, on the present occasion, the fair de- 
nizen of the palace. His frequent visits thither, however, were 
not without an object and an interest. His favorite recreation 
was discussion with Father Teodoro —the old confessor whom 
the Duke of Monforti had, many years before, adopted as a 
friend and counsellor. Giovanni had been early attracted to 
the old man’s side by the fund of story which he pictured out 
with dramatic effect, tothe ardent imagination of the enthusias- 
tic boy; and the fountain which had quenched his childish 
thirst for novelty, now ministered to his manly appetite for 
knowledge, and excited into pleasurable activity, the reflective 
sentiment which was the deepest resource of his nature. 

Giovanni had resided for several years in Padua, and at the 
then flourishing university of that city, had obtained an educa- 
tion beyond that which many of his elders could boast, since it 
had subserved the acquisition of habits of mind and the forma- 
tion of tastes of a high and felicitons character. He had been 
but a few days in his native city; and his family being at their 
estate on the borders of the Brenta, the young Venetian freely 
devoted the hours to reviving his acquaintance with the va- 
ried haunts of earlier years. With the exception of the good 
Padre’s society, his enjoyments had, thus far, been chiefly of a 
solitary kind. 

The converse of this evening had been peculiarly happy. 
The young Deltini had passed the morning in attending the 
regatta sports and church ceremonies. He had entered cheer- 
fully into the spirit of the day — for he was neither unsocial 
nor morose, although thoughtfully inclined and ideal in his ten- 
dencies. The friend to whose companionship he had trusted, 
for his chief pleasure, during the festa, deserted him with a has- 
ty apology, to follow in the train ofa rich senator whom Giovan- 
ni despised for his arrogance. And the youth had passed the re- 
mainder of the day in a listless and dissatisfied state of mind, and 
retired from its festivities with scarcely an inkling of the alacri- 





* Senor P.,’ answered he, with mock gravity. 

‘Tam indebted to my tailor one hundred and fifty dollars ’-- 
‘Well ’— 

* And to my landlady probably as much more ’— 

‘Well’— 

‘ And you are acccuntable for both sums.’ 

‘What! you mean to commit suicide, and wish me tobe your 
executor! What shall I do with the balance?’ 
* Balance ?? 

* Ay, [hold your funds to ten times the amount of your debts, | 
if you have well and truly rendered an account.’ 
‘God bless you, sir!’ I was delirious with pleasure at this| 
unexpected announcement of good fortune. ‘ But why did you’ 
never tell me of this ?’ 

‘Because I supposed you knew it of course.’ 
On the next day, I rode with the Misses R. 











THE SAD BIRD OF THE ADRIATIC. 


BY H. T TUCKERMAN. 
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Know that the human being’s thoughts and deeds 

Are not like ecean billows lightly moved ; 

The inner world his microcosmus is, 

The deep shaft out of Which they spring eternally.—Wadlenstcin. 

No complacent hero of chivalric times, ever sallied forth from 
his castle-domain, with a more free or self-sustained feeling, 
than Giovanni Deltini left the Monforti palace — the abode of 
a branch of his family, ona calm Summer evening, at a period 
subsequent to the era when knightly enterprise was rife in Eu- 
rope. It had been aday of festivalin Venice; of which the 
young man was reminded by the unusual number of passing 
gondolas, indicating that their various occupants, wearied with 
the amusements of the Piazza, were hastening, at an unwont- 
edly early hour, to enjoy the more rational delights of the con- 
versazione. The exhileration or rather hopefulness of his 
mood was not unobserved by one of his associates whose gon- 
dola slowly approached the palace, while he stood in momenta- 
ry hesitation upon the steps, — then pointing the expectant gon- 
dolier toward the grand canal, wrapt his light cloak about him, 
and disappeared beneath the awning. The aspect of Giovanni 
would not, indeed, have excited the notice of a less circumspect 
or interested observer; but this cavalier was not unread even 
in the conventional signs of success, and his own mind being 
filled with the image of the lovely heiress of the Monforti 
honors, it was not surprising that the happy aspect of his friend, 
as he made his egress from that lady’s portal, should awaken 
his passing and perhaps painful attention. He remembered, 





racteristic which in boyhood, had obtained him the appellation 





and ‘looked it well’ too, I suppose, for she continued, ‘ What ! 














also, Giovanni’s habitual serious if not sad expression -- a cha- 


of Signor Preta, and contrasting it with his present cheerful- 
ness, he immediately, in accordance with his Italian philoso- 


ty which was fresh and eager Within him at the morning hour. 
In a word, the sad recollection which the susceptible as well as 
|the unrefined must endure, had began to dawn —we should 
|rather say lower— upon him, even from what the unthinking 
would call the trivial experience of a day. He had felt, almost 
for the first time, the solitude of a crowd ; he had deeply recog- 
nised the selfishness of the world. He was an incipient misan- 
\thrope. And yet from communion with a kindred but more 
mature spirit, he came forth with the bearing of one who had 
something tolive for, and much to hope. His Mentor had vivy- 
idly suggested to him the idea of Philanthropy, andexcited a 


| consciousness of personal capacity. A splendid vista was open- 
| 





j}ing to his mind’s eye; a beautiful spirit was rising from the 


| -3: : > . : ss . . . 
subsiding tide of past emotion; arich vision was shaping itself 


from the mists of futurity, and the sun cf Hope was arraying 
it in its golden hues. And the outward scene marred not the 
world of musing; for the gondola had quietly shot out from 
among the buildings, and was gliding, almost alone, upon the 
| moon-lit bay of Venice. 


The epoch which preceded the downfall of the Adriatic 
Queen, although it witnessed the gradual resignation of her 
‘foreign conquests, was not, for a considerable period, marked 
by any prominent indications of deeay within the boundaries 
|of the Ocean City. The immense riches which the enjoyment 
|| of such noble commercial facilities had induced, still filled the 
'| coffers and displayed itself in the magnificent establishments 
| of the Venetians. And their wealth was probably never more 
|| apparent to the stranger, than when the inactivity occasioned 
|| by the loss of external advantages and the cessation of war, 
|| had prepared the way for that dire foe against which even the 
| powers of imperial Rome proved unavailing — insidious Luxu-* 
|| ry. No entertainment commanded so high a price in propor- 
to its intrinsic excellence, or was more 





\| tion universally 
sought and enjoyed, than Music. The fondness for the art 
which characterizes the Italians, was gratified to an extent 
|| easily imagined, ata period when the means of procuring it in 
|| perfection, were so abundant as among the wealthy children of 
the Sea-Cybele. Many a family who could not boast uf a casa 
granda onthe Great Canal, cr whom circumstances had pre- 
cluded from sharing the perils and profits of commerce, thank- 
ed the Virgin for the dolce voce with which one of its members 
was endowed, whereby the handsome support of all of them 
was secured, 


Giovanni was not, therefore; surprised to see a small gon- 
dola propelled by a single gondolier, pass the silvery track 
several rods in advance of his prow. The size and equipment 
of the little bark, and the evident aim of the oarsman to 
keep ata little distance and in the line of the breeze, prepared 
him to expect a serenade, for which he was not, indeed, disin- 
clined. His bargemen almost involuntarily slackened the 
sweep of the oars, and even repressed, as far as possible, their 
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measured breathing when the first notes were audible. The 
precise words of the cavatina may not, indeed, be given; but 
the idea has been happily embodied in a more modern form :-— 

Senza pace, é senza speme 

Con un cor che troppo sente, 

To vedro I eta ridente 

Consumarsi nel dolor, 

Ah! per mi nou v’e piu speme, 

Non v‘e pace, non v‘amor! 


These words, chanted by a voice modulated to the sweetest into- 
nations, found its way directly tothe hearts of the listeners. The 
oars were suffered to trail till the gondola became almost station- 
ary. Giovanni leaned fromthe little window, and when the song 
ceased, cleared his gaze to mark distinctly the fair musician. 
The inimitable pathos of the vocalism had moved him deeply, 
and he was sensible of a spontaneous and respectful interest in 
the songstress. He could only discover, however, through the 
blinds of the opposite gondola, the folds of a white garment. 
Giving the signal to approach, and throwing a coin into the 


ed his newly regained self-possession. ‘ Heard I not the name 
of Father Teodoro, signor ? asked the stranger. ‘Thou didst 
sweet lady.’ ‘Dost thou know him? ‘He is my friend —and 
perchance thine? The enquiry seemed to awaken hertoa 
sense of indiscretion ;— for she compressed her lips — seemed 
inwardly chiding herself, and moved as if about to cut short 
ithe interview. Giovanni hastened to check even the latent in- 
‘tention, and with respectful earnestness, thus addressed her :—| 
‘Lady—for it is in vain that thou appearest pursuing an | 
avocation generally followed by peasant girls from the shore, | 
or plebeians of the city — lady, let me thank thee for so | 
sweet a serenade, and pardon one who deeply sympathizes with | 
the sorrowful spirit thy melody indicates, for asking what mo- | 
tive induces thee thus richly to minister to the by-way pleasure | 
of Venetians, when thou shouldst grace the innermost circle of | 
their patrician society.’ 
/kindly words were uttered, leaned from her gondola, and the | 
‘clear moonlight rendered beautifully apparent her regular! 
‘features, calm and finely arched brow — the sweet smile which | 








proftered cap of the gondolier, he bade him ask the sweet vo- || stole upon her lip, and the grateful tenderness which spoke in | 


calist to come forth, that he might thank her for a more conge- 
nial melody than had blest him for years. That personage re- 
plied to his request only by a grave movement, intimating the 
impossibility of acceding to it; yet there was so much gentle- 
aess in the decisive refusal, that even one less kindly disposed 


|her eye. An instant elapsed after he had spoken, when in the 
| same touching voice she pronounced the brief but meaning re- 
iply, ‘ The love of my mother. Then gracefully waiving her 
|hand, she drew back the lattice; and while Giovauni, com- 
| pletely lost in his own feelings, looked listlessly on — her light | 





than Giovanni could scarcely have been irritated thereby. The 
manner of the gondolier, therefore, only served to excite his! 
interest more deeply; and now, for the first time, he bestowed | 
upon him the attention his appearance was well calculated to} 
awaken. He was somewhat above the medium height, and his| 


figure so well proportioned and lightly framed as to convey the| 


idea of youth —an impression which his white hair and the|| 


bland seriousness of his face at once dissipated. Instead of the} 
decorated jacket, gay sash, and tasseled cap of the craft, his| 
habiliments were of a dark hue, and but for his embroidered | 
vest and the evidence his complexion and thin but muscular | 
arms gave of his avocation, one might have taken the old man, 
as his form was half concealed in shadow, for a member of the 
present Arminian fraternity, as readily as for a gondolier of 
Venice in the days of her prosperity. Having surveyed hima 
moment, he was about torenew his request, when he was startled 
by the hurried whisper of his own gondolier at the stern. ‘ Par- 
don, signor,’ said he, ‘you are a stranger in Venice, —we had 
better away.’ ‘Pazienza Pietro,’ replied his master. ‘Old 
man,’ he continued, addressing the aged oarsman,‘ I would 
sce the melodist beneath the awning.’ ‘ Thou knowest, signor, 
the finest warblers have not the richest plumage,’ quickly again | 
whispered his officious adviser; ‘Signor mio this parley is| 
dangerous ; St. Mark protect us!—ah! he is off!’ ‘Follow!’| 
was the reply, and the gondolas continued side by side. ‘ Speak, | 
I pray you,’ said the young man, but the veteran answered only | 
by a sad smile and a gaze of anxious scrutiny directed toward | 
the distant and fairy-like city. ‘ He is dumb, signor,’ said one of | 
the boatmen with obvious awe. ‘ Poverino, exclaimed Giovan- 
ni; ‘friend, I desire to behold thy precious charge, because it 
would bring pleasure to one familiar with sorrow, to iook upon | 
the only vocalist, among the many whose voices have echoed be- | 
neath this sky to-day, whose music has proved a balm.’ A pause | 
followed, broken only by the gentle splash of the oars, and the! 
muttered invocations of those who manned the gondola of! 
Giovanni. ‘Father Teodoro was right,’ at length he murmur-| 
ed;‘I must learn to be distrusted,’ and he threw himself back | 
upon the cushions, with the intention of directing Pietro to! 
abandon the useless pursuit, when a slight noise made him hes-| 





| 





itate: the oars were simultaneously lifted, their bearers hastily || 


made the sign of the cross, and the gondolas swayed gently 
apart, and were at rest. Giovanni noted not these phenomena. 
That low rattling sound so well known to his ear, was now 
electrical; —it was produced by slipping aside the blind of the 
opposite gondola, Thither, as to a revelation of wonder, his 
eyes were instantly turned. The face which appeared, produc- 
ed at first, simply a strong impression of surprise. He had an- 


ticipated the sight of beauty, and though his quick fancy had || 


bat vaguely imaged its details, the half-formed portrait which 
that active limner had already created, was naturally instinct 
with the peculiar species of loveliness that most commonly 
greeted him. He had unconsciously endowed his invisible con- 
soler with eyes eloquently dark, and hair of the same hue. But 
these Italian characteristics he failed to discover. The hair of 
the sweet melodist was, indeed, dark, but not deeply so, and the 
eyes were Italian only in their expressiveness —so deep, full 
and varying, that the idea of ascertaining their color tiever 
obtruded itself upon his mind ; all that was distinctly realised 
was their witehery — their mystic and moving power. Gio- 
Viuni was, at the first glance, only surprised that they were not 
jet-black, like the eyes of the Padua donnas he had heard sing, 
or the eyes of his sisters, who were doubtless then singing on 
the banks of the Brenta, Jt was not remarkable that fine vo- 
evlism and black eyes were nearly associated in his mind. 
Fond as he was of analyzing his feelings, and predetermined 
as he had heen, to make his gaze a searching one, the recur- 
rence of those tones sent a new thrill to his heart, and banish- 





| or ° * ° . 
| barge swiftly sped away in the direction of the nearest shore. 


| 


applied himself to elicit from Pietro intelligence, which inter-| 
|ested him toa degree of which he was, as yet, quite unaware. | 
|‘ Thou wast wont to be faithful to me, Pietro, when thy fidelity || 
| was of little importance, and my favor of no advantage to thee ;| 
|and methinks that now thou canst scarcely prove otherwise.’ || 
| ‘Will the signor question his noble father as to Pietro? | 
|asked the old gondolier withthe confidence of one unjustly sus- | 

} 

| 


| pected. 


‘No, Pietro; ’tis needless. I did but try thee. But hasten || 
to inform me respecting the mysterious occupants of yon| 
strange bark.’ 

‘It is little more than a year, signor, since aught was known |} 
of them on the Quay or in the Piazza. 

‘She is called the Sad Bird of the Adriatic. One of those}, 
melancholy serenades which so much delighted you to-night, 
equaily pleased one of the senators who encountered her gondo- 
la on his return, about this hour, from Fusina. His efforts to 


}obtain a sight of her were without success, althongh it is said | 
'he proffered a treble salary if she would join his palace band. | 
| Many, after this, sought and enjoyed her music; but all at-| 
| tempts to invade her incognito were avoided from the fact which | 
| was promulgated that she was performing a vow, being under || 
| the special protection of the church. Hence she is reverenced | 
| by every one. Her gondola glides about between the Lido and | 
| the Quay from sunset till dawn, in weather like this. She never! 
/enters the city. Where she abides we know not; although | 





She who was thus addressed, as the || 


by reverting to the peculiar interest which the human mind 
takes in deep feeling, however sad — especially when the pre- 
vailing ianguage which addresses it, is of a superficia] kind as 
was then the casein Venice. But unacquainted asshe was, with 
the cause which rendered her airs so attractive, she rejoiced 
that it was so, since she could then sing from the heart. Joyful 
| music was but mockery toone who was watching the departure 
|from the world of the only being with whom she could claim 
near alliance. ‘The love of her mother’—the beautiful mo- 
tive she had designated as her inspiration, she believed the last 
which would excite her to effort on earth. It was not, howev- 
er, the destiny of her house, that its last hope should be so speed- 
ily extinguished. And whena few months passed away and 
the orphan lifted herself from the first despair of bereavement, 
she found one lingering and saving sentiment shining up, 
|like a gem of light, from the troubled depths of her soul. Obey- 
ing its impulse, afier weeks of lone mourning a new day dawned 
upon her. But of this we must speak anon. 

Toacommon observer, the life of the young Deltini after 
the return of his family, was of the same tenor as that of the 
generality of noble Venetians whose youth prohibited their en- 





'|gaging in the state duties of the period, and whose frivolity 


|rendered permanent mental application of any kind, equally 
‘onerous. Giovanni was often encountered, at the usual hours, 
/on the promenade beneath the arcades of St. Mark, and his 


|| gondola occasionally seen moored to the steps of the Rialto or at 
| As his gondola approached the city, Giovanni emerged from |/the entrance of one of the superior edifices. None of his gay 
beneath its sable covering, and leaning upon the frame-work, || acquaintances, however, were sufliciently interested to notice 


the regularity and length of his evening excursions, and if the 
thoughtfulness of his demeanor, now and then, drew a gaze 
after him, the spectator, if young, only thought what a marvel it 
was, that one so recently arrived should not be joyous in festive 


| Venice—and, if old, shrugged meaningly at the idea of the early 


involvement in her political intrigues which the anxious though 
unruffled brow, denoted. Giovanni lived only between morn- 
ing and evening twilight. The setting sun called him to con- 
scious and glad being. The long Summer day was tohima 
season of dreaming ; not that the levee, the feast, or the duties 
of citizenship were neglected ; but their formal routine was for- 
mally gone through with and gladly escaped. But the farewell 
rays of the orb of day seemed to awake the spirit of the Vene- 
tian, as they did, of old, the latent harmonies of Memnon’s im- 
age. With the eagerness ofa light-hearted boy, he entered 
his richly-adorned gondola at sunset, gazed fondly over the 


| waters, and flitted from point to point, seemingly on the wings 


of caprice. But his erratic course was guided by Love and Pru- 
dence. He kept almost ever within sight and hearing of Ca- 
milla, and without seeming to do so. Thrice only had he 
approached sufficiently near, to throw a bunch of orange- 
blossoms upon her awning; but these experiments had so 
evidently induced the venerable gondolier studiously to avoid 
him, that he long remained contented with nightly hearing, in 
common with others, the melody of the stranger, and watching 
her gondola till it disappeared in the gloom at midnight, or was 


;manysay at St. Lazarus. Her buona-manos are very great, 
and I think this night, for the first time, has her face been seen |, 
‘on these waters. Ah, signor, I tremble for the consequences | 

: ot ; a: A 
jof this adventure. Nicolo, the most daring gondolier in Ven-| evening selected was unfortunate ; gondola after gondola skim- 
| ice, is undergoing severe penance for having pledged himself}! 


: med athwartthe bay; each lingered as the voice of Camilla 
to track out her retreat. St. Mark grant it may bode us 20) floated by; and from each her dumb boatman received tribuie 
jevil.’ ‘ Amen;’ 


ee } Sov: ; ¢ > 2 ie } ° 1 . 

exclaimed Giovanni, ‘and remember, Pietro, | tendered without query or comment. Giovanni awaited com- 

a q o Sees ae " 4 . : ~ ’ 7 S x Si ‘ 

|this meeting is a secret.’ ‘ Deep as mid-ocean, signor.’ ‘ But} parative solitude tiil his patience was exhausted. Then mo- 
> rae ’ i ine > Qic | ‘. * ‘ P _ : . ° 

the knaves yonder’ — pointing to the other bargemen. ‘Sig- tioning his gondolier to fall into the wake of a senatorial barge, 

nor, they are mine!’ 


veiled by the morning mist. 
Atlength Giovanni declared to the alarmed Pietro his de- 
The 


termination to seek a second interview, at all hazards. 


| he was soon within hail of the vocalist. Never did her voice 
| Pietro had merely imparted the tale which circulated among|| sound so rich and moving. He longed, when it had ceased, to 
his fellows. Camilla Goretti, for such was the true name of)! hear the broad sweep of the oars before him; but they fell 
| the ‘Sad Bird,’ was the only daughter of a Tuscan lady of no-|| gently, as if beguiled by the strain; and, looking around, Gio- 
| ble origin, who had, a few months before the date of our story, || vanni beheld the calm surface of the water dotted with various 
‘followed her husband to Venice, to await with him the result] eraft, and heard the long nervous strokes of the dnmb man’s 
| of a commercial speculation — the last of a series of attempts to}, paddle. ‘ #estate!’ he exclaimed, but the skiff was soon con- 
amend their fallen fortunes. The experiment totally failed;||tiguous toa long line of advancing prows. Giovanni, in de- 
|and the depressed nobleman sank slowly to his grave. The} spair, could only hurl his signet ring through Camilla’s lat- 
fair mourners had since sojourned in one of the retired islands | tice, before twenty eyes were marking his movements. Weeks 
|in the vicinity of Venice. The mother’s afflictions and feeble-| passed away, and the mysterious melody which had charmed 
| ness were obviously subduing her vital powers; and the daugh-| Venice was hushed. Nv one beheld the sacred frequenter of 
ter, in the pure spirit of filial devotion, with the aid of the mute || the Adriatic waters; and conjecture was busy in weaving fa- 
gondolier, who had been in the employ of the church, adopted ‘bles which should explain, without accounting for her disap- 
the scheme we have seen she managed so successfully, and by | pearance. The gondoliers doubted not that her vow was com- 
this means ministered to her parent’s every comfort, and yet|! pleted, and that she had gone home; many sagely suggested 
preserved the seclusion so congenial to her sorrowing heart||that she had descended into a marine abode, and not a few 
and native delicacy. She had but one relative in the neighbor- || bebelieved that her mystic bark was riding, under the protection 
hood, of whose welfare she managed to keep herself informed, ! of St. Theodore, upon other and far distant seas. But all that 
but whose society the stricken family had not sought since their|| was known was the fact of her departure; and, like every 
arrival. He, therefore, remained ignorant of the abode of his|| eventof joy or sorrow of terrestrial occurrence, when wonder- 
relations, though aware of their misfortunes, Camilla was con-||ed at a little time,it wasseemingly uncared for and forgotten. 
soled by the title and story which the superstitious fancy of the}| ‘Now Heaven grant that my learned cousin be not fearful of 
Venetians had attached to her name, since they threw around || crossing the Bridge of Sighs to-night!’ said the vivacious heir- 
her the protecting halo of a sacred mystery. She was only sur- less of Monforti, as she encountered Giovanni in the corridor. 
prised that the mournful strain with which her oppressed feel-||_ ‘And why should my fair Ellena dream of such a catastro- 
ings forced her to begin her enterprise, should have proved so|| phe Y inquired the youth. 
effective, for she was well aware of the gaiety of the Venetian|| ‘For want of any more probable way of accounting for thy 
temperament. She might have understood the charm, however, || sober visage,’ she replied, in a rallying tone. 
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‘Thou art ever thus sportive, cara,’ he returned, observing 
her with interest ; ‘ felice voi!’ ‘Come to the saloon, after con- 
sulting yon reverend oracle, Giovanni, and perchance my 
guests or poor self can cheer even thee.’ He smiled his thanks, 
ai passing on, entered the cabinet of Father Teodoro. 

‘My son,’ said the priest, after greeting his visiter, ‘ knowest 
thou how it fares with Foscarini now 

‘The fever has left him, I am told,’ answered Giovanni. 

‘ Grazie a Deo!’ ejaculaied the old man, as he drew aside the 
heavy folds of a curtain, and admitted the chastened light and 
soothing breeze of even-time into the apartment; ‘but, Gio- 
yanni, thou art ill,’ he continued, regarding the flushed coun- 
tenance and troubled expression of his young friend; ‘beware 
that thou art not added to the list.’ 

‘Only fatigued. if I remember right, we were speaking, 
yesterday, of sympathy. Father, I have thought much, in the 
night- watches, of thy theory. One is not to expect to be un- 


had occurred at a similar stage in other instances, appeared 
not in this. Giovanni, indeed, gave evidence of consciousness, 
but the morbid apathy of sickness was alarmingly obvious. — 
Meantime the sudden illness of his child, the alternations of 
hope and fear, the mournful tone of the invalid’s ravings, and 
the settled indifference to life which he evinced in lucid inter-|| 
vals —the course of the malady —the expected catastrophe — || 
all combined to work a revolution in the father’s heart. He knew 
his son for the first time. He heard from Father Teodoro the 
last rational words he had uttered, and solemniy pledged him- || 
self to consult only the peace of his child, should he recover. 
Of this, however, there seemed less and less probability. And 
the afternoon of the third day since the cessation of the fever, | 
found the inmates of the palace in the same state of quiet but || 
deep despondency. The affectionate padre was in attendance | 
while Count Deltinislept. He had musingly watched, for an | 
| hour, the play of the chequered light upon the variegated and || {| 














derstood by the multitude ; some will be even misinterpreted | marbie-like floor, when the voice of Pietro caused him to raise | 
I know how different thou art gel 


by the few, thou sayest. 
thy brethren in many things, and therefore will I venture a 
question : Is w hat is called love-at-first-sight, one of the dreams | 
thou spake of ? 

‘What is thus called, Giovanni, is often but a fancy, 


‘But there is a foundation for such an experience in the| 


soul ? 

‘My son, there is a deep affinity between spirits, even when 
humanly embodied; when two beings thus pre-united meet on | 
earth, they spentemeonny recognise their unity, and this is love | 
in its purity and power, 

‘And, father, suppose, from the intervention of cireumstan- 
ces, they follow not out the intimation ; 
disunited, dissevered ? 

‘They irretrievably wrong themselves ; 


suppose they remain | 


their being wants 


and honors may occupy, qualified affection amuse, but neither | | 


can satisfy them.’ 


1 

his head. ‘Father,’ said the old servant, ‘there is a youth in | 
the hall—a Paduan, I think—who would fain look upon the || 
|| face of our young master. Vainly have I told him that he is || 
| nigh unto death, and cannot be seen. He demands admittance iE 
||as a near friend of Signor Giovanni.’ \|€ 
|| ‘Jt matters little,’ replied the priest; ‘the poor youth will|| 
||soon be beyond the reach of disturbance. Let the Paduan | 
‘| enter. 
|| So intent was the afllicted confessor upon his own thoughts, || 
1} 

| 


|| that he was again lost in reverie in the lapse of a few moments, 





so that the visiter’s step first aroused him to a consciousness of | 


Notwithstanding the obscurity of the apartment, 


| 
| 
|| his presence. 
| 


| gracefulness of the stranger’s mien, and the delicate contour of 





| Itis much enlarged, however. 


|| tion could not have pictured. 


| his form ; 
completeness; there remains a void in their bosoms; wealth | | out doffing the cap of black velvet which shaded his face.— 
|| Stealing, with an easy yet subdued air, around the head of the}; 

| couch, and taking a taper from the table, he slipped upon it a} 
‘But, father, are the indications sure ? | jewelled ring, and gently separating the curtains, passed it of “The 


A 
}and the sadness of his spirit, the priest was struck with the 
| 
| 


he bowed as the father turned toward him, but with- 


| 


| fast as our means will allow. 
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nembetins Note.—The fifth volume of the Pearl is commenced. The appear 
ance of the journal, in many respects, is the same as it was during the last year. 
, and will now allow us to present our patrons with 
an increased quantity of reading matter, while the price is not enhanced — as it 
never will be, howsoever great be the alterations, additions or improvements. 
We rely for the reward of the exertions we have made, on a general cirewlaticn 
of the paper —the prospect of which is such as, two months back, our anticip: 
Our plan of demanding payment always yn ad- 
vance, while it is agreeable to every considerate person, is a guarantor, that we 
shall lose nothing, and in the end provides us with a list of supporters, to minis- 
ter to whose gratification is our delight and pride. 

While the means of knowledge are, through many and different channels, pre 
sented to the public mind, and every science and religious creed finds promulea 
tors of its progress in journals, conducted with various success — all of Whose 
| editors are striving to be peculiarly useful in their separate paths, this paper has 

received an assurance that its appearance is not unwelcome; and we therefor: 
spare neither trouble nor expense, to make it a worthy coadjutor with other peri 
odicals, in order to raise the character of American letters — not by allowing 
spleeny writers, who have scattered their brains with fruitless prodigality, to 
blacken the fame of their illustrious neighbors, by their forced criticism or sens¢ 

ess dicta, but by enlisting, for our interest and the cause in which we are en- 
raged, men whose minds cannot be trammeled by personal friendship, partiality, 
or the love or interest of rendering false praise — men who understand the in- 
Muences of badly-reculated and well-regulated presses, and who will do all in 
| their power to support the latter, contributing to the liberty of the mighty engine 
of Huss, while they restrain its licentiousness. Criticism in this work, we trust, 
will ever be founded in justice, and grounded on correct principles ; and, in re- 
viewing our careez through the year which has gone, we are satisfied that noth- 
ing but the manliest spirit has guided the pens which have been employed in the 
critical department — which we hope to make, in future, not only more useful, but 


more extended and important. 


Sketches of manners, scenery, and men, will always be sought for with eager- 
ness, in our efforts to obtain attractive articles ; and they who have furnished 
poetry for us heretofore will still draw from the Castalian fount refreshing 
draughts, with which they will supply our chalice. In fine, to the writers whem 
we hve been already so fortunate to obtain, we shall endeavor to add others, as 
And, as We shall always be happy to receive arti- 
cles from every part of the Union, we trust that authors will not be backward in 
making themselves known to us and our columns. 

The musical department will be under the direction of Charles Zeuner, author 
American Harp,’ ‘The Ancient Lyre,’ &c., &c., who will occasionally 


‘Infallible to the unperverted ; not indistinct to any who can | | through upon the pillow, directly before the eyes of the sick || furnish an original composition. 


feel or will think.’ 

Filled as was the breast of Deltini with the spirit of medi-| 
tation, and necessary as repose had become to his languid | 
though fevered frame, he was mindfui of his cousin’s invita- | 
tion, and wished not to leave her palace without indicating, * 
jeast his remembrance of her wishes. Yet was he greatly in- 
disposed for general society, and hoped, by stealing in ata side 
dour, to held a moment’s parley with her and retire. The first 
sound which struck his ear, as he entered unobserved, was his| 
father’s voice; he hesitated, and saw that a group, among) 


which he recognised a brother of the sick Foscarini, and ~~ 





eral senators, were engaged in a conference of great apparent|) 


interest. 
latter personage, ‘Giacomo’s convalescence is truly a subject | 
of congratulation among all who hoid Venice dear. The time | 
is coming when she will need the unimpaired energy of all her 
In the strength of her nobility at home, we are 
trust, and not in the extent of her external possessions. W ith | 
more care than ever should we consolidate the patrician power. 
Iam already negociating an alliance fur Giovanni, which even | 
thou, signor, wilt deem no small effort of state policy.’ * * The| 
individual most interested in this newly-broached design, paused | 
only 10 note the complacency and determination with which | 
the duty of the parent was thus lost in that of the patriot, and | 
then hastened to cool his throbbing temples in the night air, and 
still, if possible, the tumult in hisbosom. * * * * 


children. 


The gray light of early morning revealed the kneeling figure 
of an aged servant of the cross, with his face buried in the 
drapery of a couch, on which, one, stricken with disease, was 
restlessly extended, in the chamber of a Venetian palace. ‘It 
is as I feared,’ said the priest, rising; ‘Giovanni, thou hast the 
infection !’ ; 

‘ Art thou still beside me, father ?’ 

‘Yes, my son, and if earnest prayers can carry thee safely 
through this trial, thou art safe.’ 

‘Desire it not, father, as thou lovest me. Hear me ere this 
heated brain refuse its just office. Life is not desirable to Gio- 
vanni Deltini. Ilove; but days, weeks, months have past, and | 
these eyes have not beheld the only being they can fondly con- 
template. The weariness of disappointment has induced this 
malady. The same hour that revealed to me the justice of my | 
passion, assured me it had been cherished in vain. Thy bless- | 
ing and thy prayers, father, before this creeping lethargy over-| 
powers me. I have thus spoken, that one may shed a tear over 
the tomb of the Deltinis for its new occupant, who knoweth 
something of the woes which reconcile him to death.’ 








From the deep sleep that succeeded the attack of this peculiar 
Levantine epideinic, the sole heir of the honors and wealth of the | 
Deltini family, awoke with a degree of physical energy, and an 
absence of unfavorable symptoms, which warranted the medical 
attendants in asserting that the prospect of his recovery was 
flattering. Their disappointment, however, was extreme, at 


finding no apparent improvement, after the lapse of several 
The recurrence of strength and expressiveness which 


hours. 





| self; 


| mation, and with no little surprise beheld his patient raise him- 
self on his elbow, and glance inquiringly about the apartment. || 


but thou art not able to converse ’— 


‘Yes, signor,’ said the elder Deltini, addressing the || an adjoining oratory, there to invoke the blessing of Heaven 





\!sick room. 
to| 1 


}man. The alarmed father had moved forward to check the 
proceeding, but was startled by a sudden movement and excla- 


‘Thank Heaven! my son, thou appearest somewhat like thy- 
what dost thou desire ?’ 

‘ Father, are we alone ?’ 

‘ There is a young man present, one of thy Paduan friends; | 


‘Good father, leave us, for a moment.’ 
His careful and devoted friend hesitated; but reassured by 
the bright gleam of intelligence visible in his eye, he entered 


upon the reviving son of his adoption. 

The sound of the count’s earnest voice recalled him to the 
And there a scene presented itself, which would 
|| have been rife with inspiration to a true votary of the rainbow 
jart. The invalid was in a half-sitting posture, his cheek 


slightly colored, and his brilliant eye bent upon the rich tresses || 





of one who kneeled beside the couch. His father stood by, | 
glancing benignantly from one to the other figure. Upon the| 
damask covering lay the taper, upon which glistened the signet | 
ring of the Deltinis. And the flush of sunset threw over the dark 
furniture, rich paintings, and polished floor, a variety of mel- 
lowed tints, which enhanced without generalising the combined 
effect. The ‘Sad Bird of the Adriatic’ had folded her wings |! 
in despair, and brooded over her desolate nest. The mother 
whose love sustained her was no more; andere she followed her 
to her long rest, she went forth to behold once again the being} 
of her dreams. Hoping to accomplish her object without! 
being known, she sought him, in disguise, in the public places 
of the city; but learning his sickness, and not doubting its fatal 
issue, she hastened to assure him how speedy would be their 
reunion, She had proved an angel of mercy. Count Deltini 
had joined the hands of the lovers. And on the succeeding 
moment of delight, the priest had intruded. ‘It isa vision!’ 
he exclaimed —‘ the daughter of my poor sister, and the son of 
my adoption!’ He read an explanation in their eyes. ‘My 
children,’ he continued, ‘my prayers are granted, but no part 
was allotted me in their fulfilment.’ 

‘Father, thou errest,’ exclaimed Giovanni; ‘thy lecture on 
the affinity of spirit, revealed to me my love.’ 

* And, uncle,’ said Camilla, ‘at the name of Father Teo- 
doro, I slipped the blind of my gondola.’ 


It was the unhappiness of Giovanni to behold, and of his im-} 
mediate descendants more nearly to realize the wane of Vene-| 
Yet many of his brother patricians, with less than | 


tian glory. 
his patriotic sensibility, as they walked away the night-hours 
in their gorgeous halls, lamenting the vain sacrifice of their 
most individual prerogatives to ambitious policy, ardently 
longed for the lot of Deltini. For the grief of the citizen was 
neutralised by the happiness of the man; and many an hour 
of joy was won to him by the melody and companionship of the 





Tremont Theatre.—There has been nothing of a very novel character produced 
| at this establishment since our last notice, if the piece entitled, ‘ Victoire, a tale 
of the American Camp,’ be exccpted. This drama — as it is called — may appear, 
| to those who have seen it, beneath criticism or remark. We hold to a different 
}opinion. It needs much notice, and jar more than our limiis will allow. An 
actress has come before us, the beautiful pantomimic character of whose perfor- 
| mances has not only won applause from the mass, but a vast quantity of ‘ golden 
| opinions; ’ — one who has received more remuneration for her gesticulaticn, 
| than the most distinguished reader of Shakspeare, ort he best personator of his 
characters, can ever hope, during the reign of the present taste, to receive; — an 
j actress whose situation is such, that she can afford to pay the best writer of dra- 
| mas in this country, for a single effort, the greatest price that was ever bestowed 
ona dramatist. But how does the matter stand? The play-bill informs us, in 
| its own peculiar language, that ‘there will he presented, for the first fime on any 
| stage, an entirely new and original American, national drama, founded partly en 
the concluding events of the revolutionary war, and partly on an anecdote related 
by George Lafayette, called Victoire, &c. The drama by Mademoiselle Celeste— 
the music by M. Jolly;’ as if, forsooth, no person could be found in all this 
Western world, to furnish something new — as if the player was obliged, by 
siern necessity, to set her own wits to work, for the amusement and instruction 
of an American audience. The merits of the piece are — where we cannot find 
them. The dialogue is slip-shod and poverty-stricken ; the incident is out of 
sight, except in one ‘ Lavender,’ self-confidence is as ridiculous as his 
general appearance is disgusting. Lavender’s head would have surely been cut 
otf in the battle, if he had kept it stiif enough on his shoulders; but the only 
way to subdue him was to enclose him ina drum. It is strange that the contact 
| of calf and sheep-skin made so slight a report. Gen. Lafayette — disgraceful in- 
vention! — was brought on the stage, and emphasised so shabbily, that we 
| blushed to own we had ever spoken well of his personator. The emphasis was 
‘of — the general’ — of a piece with the same gentleman’s keeping his 
| hat on in the house — before a governor and a lady, too — in ‘The Wept of the 

Wish-ton-Wish.’ But what we have more fault to find with than anything else, 
is this, that a farce should have been constructed, in which fulsome flatteries, 
and the introduction of the noblest characters of modern times, were made to 
disgust and sicken, for the mere, sitly purpose of showing how well Mademoi- 
selle Celeste could at a drummer-boy, and beat a sheep-skin — the lady never 
before appearing so coarse in voice and action. As the piece is not worth mend 
ing, it is not worth a minute critique ; and so we dismiss it with the hope, that 
we may never ‘ look upon its like again.’ 

Mademoiselle Celeste’s pantomime is unequalled ; and to that we respectfully 
submit that she pay her attention. Let her not step from the path where she can 
shine, to cast reproaches on the drama and herself. She is inimitable and suc- 
cessful in her own peculiar sphere. Would it not be well to keep to it?) She is 
graceful ; and the expression of her countenance, in her performances, is fre- 
|| quently powerful. Should she not shun the influence of such nonsense as sur- 
}| rounded her performance in Victoire? She is tasteful and original. Would it 
not be well to be careful, Jest she should lose her reputation for possessing the 
former, and hecome ridiculous by a determination, through ra h means, to have 
credit for the latter? 

The first clarionet player should not rehearse between the acts. 

We are soon to hear our favorite, Mrs. Wood, who has been performing with 
her husband through an engagement at the Park. We are sure that they wiil 
not getup a miserable drama for our edification ; and their music, and the deli 
cate and tasteful character of their acting, we know will be highly appreciate 
by every person of good taste. We wait for the nightingale. 
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Many articles are on file for insertion; and we shall notice the ‘Unfurling of 
the Banner’ next week. 
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September 1. 
Lee Boo. 
The Orphan of Russia. 


The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish. The two Gregories. Princo 
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Is he jealous? The Dumb Brigand. 


3, The Orphan of Russia, Rendezvous. The Moorish Page. 
4, The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish. The French Spy. 

7. Victoire. The Spirit Bride. 

8. Victoire. The Spirit Bride, 

9. The Dumb Brigand, The Wizard Skiff. 


10. The Moorish Page. 





The French Spy. 











then blithe Bird of the Adriatic. 





11. The Death Plank. Prince Lee Boo, 
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1. One evening, as lately I strayed by the wave, While the sun in his ; 

2. With rapture I answered, Sweet daughter of air, Thou hast brightened my j 

ALLEGRO VIVO. 3. Thanks, thanks, dearest Echo, for all I have heard; And now, ere we ; 
e q 
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sea-bed was sinking to rest, A sighand a thought to my heart-edear I gave, And _ thus told the secret that burned in my breast: I love, but a--las! am I loved in re- | 
mind withthe lightof thy spell, Thou hast streamed likea meteor of joy o’ermy care, And _ ten-der-ly whispered me hope fromthy cell. Yet tell me, lone maid, if there’s trueness in 
part, thy best tidings ex - press: "Tis the last time of asking, so waft me a word That is spelt witha Y, and au E, and an S. ShallI soonbe a bride? tell me quick, No or 
AREANDANTINO. CRESD. 
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turn? When Echo, re-- peat-ing, said Loved in re - - turn. i 
man? Lo! Echo sighed soft - ly, There’strueness_ in man. d 
Yes? And Echo, dear Ech-o, dis--tinect-ly said Yes. i 
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There one ruled o’er the mirthful hour, 


VIRALDI'S BRIDE—A BALLAD. 


























| || Not all will deem it true — 
: ‘ | Who held Viraldi in her power; \| When airy elves and sprites convene, 
BY THOMAS POWER. | Who there usurped, in lofty pride, \| In memory of the festal scene, 
Gerscua | The station of Viraldi’s bride. } At midnight, from the castle tower, 
: | °*T was she, with wily art, | Unearthly music marks the hour. 
mennmicereieee | PR ios arcmin | 
On dark Viraldi’s castle walls ; | ’ P e castle b a ~¢ 
i keen apetasiiemaansiiaiae | The midnight hour, a feeling cold TURNER'S FALLS BY MOONLIGHT, 
That faintly come where silence reigns. With freezing horror came on all BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. 
Not always thus were seen i Assembled in the festive hall. 
Those walls with ivy green; *T is she, the dead — the living now: Original 
For courtly knights and ladies fair Her wrongs are told — and darkened brow, H sti ! sav vaters 
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And lofty songs of minstrelsy | Tell what her friends and kindred feel. Boned, mnsuy shovts of sliver Ht below, 


Had charmed the goodly company. 


It was a joyous, festive night; 
The halls were filled, and hearts were light; 
Aud mirth and music rent the air 
In every tower and turret there. 
But ina dungeon deep 
Was one must ever weep; 
Her lord, Viraldi— so ’tis said — 
Falsely declared his lady dead ; 
And funeral rite, in mockery, 
Declared the false lord’s perjury. 





The scene of death was o ‘er, 
3ut blood was on that floor. 
What chance befel the guilty pair 
Was never breathed nor whispered there ; 
Nor smile by mortal eye was seen 
Within those walls with ivy green. 


There dark Viraldi’s walls still rise 
As spectres on the traveller’s eyes, 
And tell what sure, unerring fate 
On broken vows of honor wait ; 
And there ’t is whispered, too — 








Amid the gulf whence circling eddics flow 

And revel with a wild, eternal roar! 

Swift dash the impetuous torrents o’er the rocks ; 
Continuous clouds of foam like war-steeds rise, 
And leaping up beneath the stately skies, , 

Then plunge and toss on high their necks’ white locks. 

Along the marge where turn the waters 0’er, 

And at the base where raving billows rush fs 
Headlong, with mad, interminable gush, 
The mist ascends, and strives for heaven to soar. 
Faint star-light gleams flash on the glorious scene, 
And deck a grand pavilion for night’s advancing queen. 
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